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THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
CONFRONTS  THE  NEED  OF  THE  WORLD 

On  Monday,  August  6,  1945,  I  sat  in  the  Faculty  House  here  at 
Colorado  State  College  in  final  preparation  for  an  address  on  the 
campus  that  evening,  when  Dr.  Allen  Cross  came  into  the  room  and 
in  his  characteristically  quiet  way  reported  what  had  just  come  over 
the  radio:  that  America  had  dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima. 
It  is  with  moving  satisfaction  that  I  am  asked  to  appear  on  a  lecture¬ 
ship  founded  in  the  name  of  Ethan  Allen  Cross,  in  this  community 
where  he  served  so  long  and  well,  and  in  this  church  where  he  and 
his  wife  were  so  long  faithful  and  active  members.  He  would,  I  think, 
be  glad  that  we  converse  together  on  matters  that  our  spiritual  war¬ 
fare  must  confront.  For  though  the  struggle  be  one  that  persistently 
besets  mankind,  it  is  brought  more  sharply  into  focus  by  the  blasting 
light  at  Hiroshima. 

tear  for  the  world, 

A  cosmic  erratum, 

Started  with  Adam 

And  ended  with  Atom.” 

Yet  it  were  no  jesting  matter  that  the  conscience  of  the  age 
should  be  disturbed  by  its  own  powers  of  destruction,  perhaps  of 
self-destruction.  And  on  this  Columbus  Day  we  do  well  to  attempt 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  where  the  conscience  of  the  world  may 
confront  its  own  need. 

This  so  somber  a  matter  will  be  discussed  here  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  human  predicament  today.  And  it  will  be  illustrated  by 
numerous  items  drawn  from  a  west-bound  round-the-world  trip,  from 
February  1  to  June  1,  1966,  that  Mrs.  Swan  and  I  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  take.  Not  that  trans-Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific 
travel  is  unusual  these  days.  But  for  all  that  man  has  done  to  reduce 
the  divisions  of  distance,  there  are  chasms  in  the  ideological  and 
spiritual  life  of  mankind  which  he  has  not  contrived  to  bridge,  and 
which  threaten  to  swallow  him  up  if  he  does  not  learn  to  span  them. 

For  what  it  may  be  worth,  then,  we  shall  draw  upon  these  120 
days,  20  countries,  40  stop-overs,  255  pages  of  notes,  330  persons 
met,  and  870  color  pictures — although  in  this  hour  you  will  be  spared 
much  of  this.  We  were  helped  in  planning  by  the  Stewardship  Coun¬ 
cil  of  our  United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries,  which  an¬ 
notated  our  travel  schedule  with  the  names  of  missionaries  and 
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service  workers  we  might  meet,  and  sent  a  letter  ahead  that  A\  and 
Eva  Swan  were  coming  through.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  also 
afforded  us  numerous  contacts  among  its  many  alumni  about  the 
globe.  We  soon  discovered  that  one  cannot  go  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  without  meeting  someone  who  knows  someone  else  we  both 
know.  If  generalizations  are  here  interjected  with  personal  references, 
it  is  not  intended  as  name  dropping,  but  rather  in  demonstration  that 
the  World  Fellowship  we  talk  about  does  find  reality  in  persons.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  classed  with  Charlie  Brown  for  saying,  ‘T  love 
humanity;  what  I  don’t  like  is  people.” 

Here  we  go,  then,  on  our  Observation  Over- World. 

I  -  HAWAII 

It  was  one  of  the  joys  of.  our  trip  that  the  first  Sunday  out, 
February  6,  we  shared  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hyslop,  so  re¬ 
cently  gone  from  this  church  in  Greeley  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Hilo.  The  congregation,  composed  largely  of  Japanese  Amer¬ 
icans,  housed  in  a  modern  building  two  doors  from  a  new  Y.M.C.A., 
and  across  the  street  from  a  young  branch  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
is  in  full  promise  of  a  life  of  growing  Christian  fellowship.  To  speak 
at  the  Hyslop  recognition  service  was  to  feel  that  life  in  depth. 

On  the  Island  of  Maui  it  was  a  pleaseure  to  be  taken  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Allnutt  of  this  church  in  Greeley  to  visit  the  pioneer 
missionary  home  of  Dr.  Dwight  Baldwin,  at  the  old  whaling  harbor 
of  Lahaina,  where  in  1835  he  began  a  long  tour  of  duty  as  both  a 
ministerial  and  medical  missionary.  Among  his  descendants  was  the 
late  Henry  Perrine  Baldwin  II,  an  active  layman  in  the  church  at 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  where  Mr.  Hyslop  served  after  leaving  our  student 
work  at  the  University  of,  Wisconsin  in  1934.  Such  is  the  tether  of 
the  church. 

In  Honolulu  we  further  visited  the  Church  of  the  Cross  Roads 
founded  by  Galen  Weaver,  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1922.  We  had  been  on  a  round-robin  letter  these  more  than  forty 
years.  Beside  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  he  had 
established  this  fellowship,  gathering  especially  the  young  people 
of  the  whole  Pacific  basin  represented  there.  In  1946  he  returned 
to  the  mainland  and  headed  the  Race  Relations  Department  of  our 
churches,  working  among  Nisei  Americans,  Indians  and  Colored 
citizens.  On  his  sudden  death  shortly  after  retirement  in  1965  his 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  a  crypt  in  the  Church  of  the  Cross  Roads 
which  he  founded. 


But  the  seed  of  that  life  and  church  has  flowered  in  the  now 
federally  founded  and  funded  Center  for  East  and  West  Studies  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  across  the  avenue.  There,  by 
introduction  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyslop,  we  had  lunch  with  Miss 
Cynthia  Ai,  a  granddaughter  of,  a  bond-brother  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  revolutionary  movements  of  China  in 
Canton.  It  was  he  who  appropriated  from  Abraham  Lincoln  the  three 
principles  of  democracy — government  of,  by  and  for  the  people — as 
nationalism,  democracy  and  the  people’s  livelihood.  Miss  Ai,  a 
graduate  of  Skidmore  College,  was  taking  her  Master’s  work  at 
the  East-West  Center,  and  hoped  to  pursue  a  higher  degree  at  the 
Sorbonne.  All  of  which  is  to  say  that  what  the  church  is  today  the 
world  tends  to  be  tomorrow. 


II  -  JAPAN 

Japan  is  the  most  literate  nation  in  the  world,  99.5%.  And  while 
there  are  100  colleges  and  universities  in  Tokyo,  population  10,000.- 
000,  more  colleges  are  needed.  We  were  especially  interested  to  visit 
the  International  Christian  University  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  in 
company  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kentauro  Buma,  of  Church  World 
Service.  Mr.  Buma  is  a  graduate  of^the  Yale  Divinity  School;  Mrs. 
Buma,  nee  Elsie  Takeoka,  of'S^a^e  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
had  been  a  secretary  to  the  late  Ruth  S'eabury.  At  the  I.C.C.U.  we 
found  a  brochure,  written  by  physicist  Donald  Worth,  in  which  he 
said,  ^AVhat  we  are  developing  is  a  ^trans-national  culture’.  Science 
has  done  so;  can  politics  and  religion?” 

Of  special  interest,  therefore,  was  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Wood¬ 
ard,  a  classmate  of  mine  at  Union  Seminary,  completing  forty-five 
years  in  Japan  with  studies  at  the  International  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Religions  in  Japan. 

At  the  Doshisha  University,  founded  in  Kyoto  three  generations 
ago  by  Christian  missionaries,  we  found  30,000  students  enrolled. 
53,000  more  were  taking  spring  entrance  exams  for  but  4500  avail¬ 
able  places.  Miss  Esther  Hibbard,  a  career  teacher  of,  English  there, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  former  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary  sometime  in  Japan, 
and  then  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Y.  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Prof.  Robert  Wood,  Union  Seminary  ’45,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Christian  Ethics,  and  the  Rev.  F’umio  Yamamoto, 
ten  years  ago  a  Church  World  Fellow  at  Chicago  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  is  Counsellor  Dean. 


No  visit  to  Japan  is  complete  without  a  stop  at  Hiroshima.  The 
Museum  of  the  Bomb  and  the  Peace  Park  will  bring  sobering  second 
thoughts  concerning  that  tragic  August  6th,  1945,  and  on  the  use 
of  atomic  bombs  anywhere.  Yet  a  sort  of  miracle  of  resurrection  has 
taken  place.  Where  were  420,000  people  before  the  war,  are  now 
520,000.  And  two  notable  industries  have  developed — ship-building 
and  an  auto  factory,  employing  20,000  and  turning  out  an  excellent 
compact  car,  the  Mazda.  Thus  does  the  Phoenix  rise  from  the  ashes. 

III  -  KOREA 

In  Seoul,  Korea,  through  the  hospitality  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Clif¬ 
ford  Liddle,  with  a  U.S.O.M.  Educational  Project,  we  met  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  Presbyterian  missionaries.  They  have  just  built  their  new 
Theological  Seminary  east  of  the  city,  near  Walker  Hill  Resort,  over¬ 
looking  the  Han  River.  The  premises  have  been  generously  con¬ 
tributed  to  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Books  are  needed  for  their  theological  library. 

Meanwhile  the  Korea  Times  editorialized  in  regard  to  the  lag 
in  needed  public  housing,  and  on  the  necessity  of  ^^social  over-head 
capital”  for  ^^economic  infrastructure,”  that  is,  such  basics  as  trans¬ 
portation,  communication,  water  and  utilities.  The  nature  of,  our 
world  was  further  indicated  by  our  hearing  on  a  car  radio  one 
afternoon  an  interview  by  newspaper  men  with  Vice  President  Hum¬ 
phrey  in  Seoul  to  urge  a  reluctant  Korean  government  to  send  troops 
to  Vietnam,  and  then  next  evening  on  TV  seeing  him  interviewed 
in  Washington  as  he  reported  to  the  President. 

IV  -  TAIWAN 

In  Taipei  we  had  the  singidar  good  fortune  of  an  introduction 
from  Prof.  Ralph  Nafziger,  head  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  Mr.  Milton  Shieh,  editor  of  the  Taipei  Daily  News,  chief 
support  of,  President  Chiang’s  regime.  To  dinner  with  Mr.  Shieh  and 
eight  others  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  no  less,  of  a  Sunday  evening,  where 
we  managed  a  fourteen-course  dinner  from  a  six-foot  lazy  Susan. 
Conversation  was  informative,  even  though  we  did  not  always  agree 
on  what  ^diberal”  meant.  We  did  learn  of  such  reforms  as  that  share- 
crop  land  rentals  had  been  reduced  from  70%  to  not  more  than 
37j4%;  and  that  large  land  holders  had  been  required  to  sell  parts 
of  their  holdings  and  to  reinvest  the  capital  in  industry,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  mixed  economy.  Would  that  similar  reforms  had 
been  achieved  earlier  on  the  mainland. 


To  Tunghai  University  at  Taichung,  150  miles  south  in  the 
island,  where  the  president  is  T.Y.Wu,  born  in  Java  and  trained  at 
Harvard,  and  where  was  dedicated  recently  a  new  chapel,  gift  of 
Henry  Luce,  in  memory  of  his  father,  a  life-long  missionary  in  China. 

V  -  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Engel  were  our  hosts  in  the  Philippines. 
Fifteen  years  ago  he  helped  establish  a  religious  broadcasting  facility 
at  Silliman  University  at  Dumaguette.  Having  served  there  as  an 
AM  installation,  it  is  about  to  remove  to  Manila,  where  with  FM 
equipment  it  will  reach  50,000,000  people  from  Malaya  to  Japan. 
In  the  Church  of  the  Risen  Lord,  a  United  Protestant  congregation 
beside  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  we  heard  the  Rev.  James 
Palm,  from  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin,  who  had  studied  at  Colorado 
State  College  here  in  Greeley.  His  interesting  liturgy  carried  a  con¬ 
fession  for  the  minister,  as  well  as  one  for  the  congregation. 

At  Los  Banos,  site  of  the  agricultural  college,  we  found  the 
Ford-Rockefeller  International  Rice  Research  Institute.  Its  bulletins 
report  that  60%  of  the  human  race  lives  primarily  on  rice,  not  wheat, 
and  that  90%  of  this  rice  is  produced  and  consumed  in  Asia  and  the 
marginal  islands.  But  there  is  a  great  range  in  production  rates  from 
5250  kilograms  per  hectare  in  Japan  down  to  1250  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute,  by  developing  new  hybrids,  and  by  ap¬ 
plications  of  sodal  chemistry  and  improved  agricultural  engineering, 
to  improve  these  yields,  thus  truly  feeding  a  hungry  world. 

At  Davao,  southernmost  city  in  the  islands,  we  found  the  burned- 
out  Brokenshire  Memorial  Hospital,  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
250  bed  facility,  on  high  ground,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  half  of 
which  will  come  from  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Germany.  Pros¬ 
perity  there  is  making  possible  this  response  to  human  need. 

VI  -  HONG  KONG  -  KOWLOON 

On  to  ‘‘China  ’cross  the  bay”  we  flew  one  morning  to  Hong  Kong, 
which  had  600,000  pople  before  the  war,  and  now  3,500,000.  30,000 
refugees  still  live  in  hutches  clinging  to  the  mountain  side.  But  it 
is  amazing  what  government-subsidized  apartments  have  been  pro¬ 
vided,  rising  five,  fifteen,  and  forty  stories.  Equally  astonishing  is 
what  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Church  World  Service,  the  United  Church,  Luth¬ 
erans  and  Quakers  have  done  to  aid  people  in  the  social  adjustments 
necessary  from  moving  often  out  of  peasant  settings  in  mainland 


China  into  this  great  metropolis.  Mr.  Karl  St/ange  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  in  Kowloon;  but  is  about  to  return  to  Mad¬ 
ison,  where  he  will  be  senior  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  his  1943 
Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Rev.  Peter  Mong,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Hong  Kong  Council  of  Churches,  reports  that 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  there  has  28  churches,  36  schools,  and 
26,000  students.  It  was  interesting  to  visit  with  Dr.  Timothy  Y. 
Jen,  Oberlin  1917,  sometime  a  student  at  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  New  York  and  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  now  an  authority  on  the  Biblical  backgrounds  of  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  Tai  Ping  Rebellion. 

By  bus  we  drove  up  through  the  twenty-two  miles  of  ^‘new  ter¬ 
ritories’’  to  the  border,  where  we  could  look  across  into  mainland 
China.  Though  but  275  miles  from  my  birthplace,  200  miles  north 
of  Canton,  I  could  not  enter  there. 

VII  -  BANGKOK 

That  one  cannot  go  anywhere  without  meeting  some  of  the 
home-town  folks  was  demonstrated  when  in  Bangkok  on  a  hot  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  we  ran  into  a  party  of  forty  from  Madison,  headed 
by  Miss  Louise  Marston,  Society  Editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  On  another  evening  we  dined  along  the  river  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Sondern,  formerly  of  Madison.  A  graduate  of  the  School 
of.  Pharmacy  there,  he  was  with  a  United  Nations  program  helping 
standardize  the  production  of  pharmaceuticals  in  Thailand,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  necessary  for  reliable  medical  practice.  This  was  but  one  of 
numerous  instances  of  the  non-military  services  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  a  confused  world  and  a  struggling  humanity. 

VIII  -  INDIA 

It  is  impossible  to  catalogue  the  needs  of  India  briefly,  or  to 
relate  the  heroic  efforts  made  to  meet  them.  Lodged  in  New  Delhi 
in  a  new  Y.M.C.A.  hostel,  we  met  Mrs.  Vimala  Deshmukh,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  who  reported  that  but  1%  (700  out  of  70,000) 
villages  in  India  have  electricity.  This  is  one  reason  that  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  washers  cannot  immediately  solve  the  local  problems.  What 
is  helping  is  a  program  of  Church  World  Service  out  of  Geneva,  in 
securing  well-drilling  equipment  from  Texas,  Ohio  and  Britain,  for 
drilling  wells  in  Indian  villages.  The  water-table  is  but  60  feet  down. 
After  drilling,  the  bottoms  of  the  wells  are  shot  with  explosives,  the 
well  is  cased,  and  the  top  is  mounted  with  a  diesel  pump,  since 


electricity  is  not  available.  A  complete  operation  may  involve  $5,000, 
a  fine  project  for  a  church.  For  with  such  a  well,  even  in  time  of 
drought,  a  village  would  have  water  to  drink,  to  wash  and  cook  with, 
and  with  much  to  spare  for  irrigation.  How  better  fulfill  the  Biblical 
command  to  offer  the  cup  of  water  to  a  thirsty  man! 

Bombay  250  years  ago  was  a  collection  of  seven  fishing  islands, 
now^  all  filled  in,  and  carrying  a  city  of  4,000,000,  with  industry  and 
commerce,  wealth  and  poverty.  ^Well,  then,”  said  a  young  American 
in  our  microbus  touring  the  city,  ^^this  was  all  done  by  the  British.” 
To  which  our  young  Indian  girl  guide  said,  ^Tt  was  done  by  Indian 
labor.” 

The  Taj  Mahal,  built  1631  to  1648  by  20,000  artisans,  stands 
in  Agra  in  its  white  beauty  in  tribute  to  a  happy  marriage.  The 
Gandhi  Memorial  in  New  Delhi  lies  within  a  hundred-yard  square 
of  low  wall,  a  small  simple  pondlet  perpetually  floating  fresh  flowers. 
The  Gateway  to  India  on  the  Bombay  harbor  is  the  arch  through 
which  King  George  V  came  in  to  dedicate  the  new  government  build¬ 
ings  up  at  New  Delhi  in  1911,  and  from  which  the  last  British  troops 
departed  in  1947. 

The  sub-surface  penetration  of  Christianity  into  India  is  yet 
to  be  proved.  But  the  Naghabad  Neighborhood  House  and  Hume 
High  School  in  Bombay  are  testaments  to  the  effort. 

IX  -  LEBANON,  SYRIA  AND  CYPRUS 

It  is  a  long  haul,  even  by  air,  across  the  deserts  from  India  to 
Lebanon.  But  one  finds  Beirut  a  rapidly  growing  city,  where  stands 
the  now  100-year  old  American  University,  founded  by  the  Bliss 
family,  the  third  generation  of,  v/hich  is  still  serving  there.  There  is 
plenty  of  tension  in  this  iand.  When  in  a  seminar  at  the  University, 
whose  student-body  is  three-fourths  Moslem,  a  paragraph  quoted 
13  th  Century  Thomas  Aquinas  as  saying  that  Mohammed  was  not 
a  true  prophet,  since  his  prophecies  had  not  come  to  pass  and  be¬ 
cause  he  resorted  to  the  sword,  Moslem  students  rioted.  It  looked 
as  if,  the  noted  institution  would  have  to  close  its  doors,  had  not 
the  American  Ambassador  quieted  the  matter,  so  that  the  school 
might  continue  to  turn  out  leaders  for  the  Middle  East — among 
them  Lebanonese  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Charles  Malik. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  lying  between  the  two  ranges  of 
the  Lebanese  mountains  lies  Baalbek,  its  Roman  temples  being 
fashioned  at  about  the  time  that,  across  the  second  range,  an  obscure 


^ . 

Paul  was  making  his  way  up  the  Street  called  Straj^  in  Syrian  Da¬ 
mascus. 

One  cannot  go  from  Lebanon  into  Israel,  alluded  to  only  as 
^‘the  people  to  the  south.”  We  flew  to  Nicosia  in  Cyprus,  saw  United 
Nations  officers  on  peace  patrol  there,  and  next  morning  flew  into 
Tel  Aviv. 


X  -  ISRAEL 

Northern  Israel  is  Galilee  to  us.  And  we  make  our  way  by  bus 
to  Nazareth,  where  is  rising  a  great  new  Latin  Church  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  on  the  hills  above,  great  arrays  of  apartments  of  the  new  Israel. 
From  above  Tiberias  we  look  through  the  haze  toward  the  dimly 
visible  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  Waters  of  Merom 
to  the  north  we  find  converted  into  fish-rearing  ponds,  or  drained 
for  irrigation,  all  well  guarded  by  machine-gun  fortifications  on  the 
western  heights.  A  stop  at  Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashahar  treats  us  to 
a  lovely  colonization,  with  gardens,  dormitories,  swimming  pool,  and 
refectory,  representative  of  community  life  in  the  new  land. 

Down  the  coast  we  find  that  the  Crusaders  were  no  hit-and-run 
invaders,  but  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  constructed  forts, 
churches  and  cities,  whose  ruins  are  still  there.  The  harbor  of  Haifa 
lies  below  the  crest  of  old  Mt.  Carmel,  now  a  flourishing  cultural  city, 
with  Technion  University  offering  engineering  of  many  varieties  to 
a  quite  international  student  body. 

In  Tel  Aviv  old  housing  is  being  razed,  and  new  four-story  apart¬ 
ments  are  replacing  them.  A  36-story  office  building  rises  in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

There  were  600,000  Jews  and  800,000  Arabs  in  the  land  before 
1948.  There  are  now  1,200,000  Jews  and  300,000  Arabs,  some  500,- 
000  Arabs  having  left,  although  those  that  remained  seem  to  thrive. 
Israelis  hold  that  many  more  might  have  stayed.  85,000,000  trees 
have  been  planted  in  Israel  in  the  last  twenty  years.  A  suggestion 
to  our  driver,  along  a  dry  and  stony  road,  that  ^ Water  appears 
to  be  the  first  requirement  of  a  human  community,”  brings  the  quick 
reply,  ^^And  security.” 

A  drive  of  scarcely  more  than  an  hour  brings  us  in  sight  of  the 
walls  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem — the  western  Jerusalem-Israel.  Here 
are  more  apartments,  government  buildings,  a  university  and  a 
museum.  We  met  Prof,  Menahem  Mansoor,  of  the  Department  of 
Hebrew  Studies  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  lunched  with 


Dr.  Douglas  Young,  Presbyterian  and  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Holy  Land  Studies.  There  we  learn  that  high  level  conversations 
are  going  on  between  Jewish  and  Christian  theologians.  What  stir¬ 
rings  on  ancient  soil  in  the  dialogue  of  the  contemporary  human 
spirit! 


XI  -  JERUSALEM-JORDAN 

We  passed  through  Mandelbaum  Gate  at  four  on  Saturday 
(Sabbath)  afternoon  without  passport  trouble,  and  walked  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  to  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  hotel.  But  a  no-man’s  land  of  barbed 
wire  slashes  through  the  city  of  our  hearts.  It  is  somewhat  startling 
to  learn  that  Jordanian  Jerusalem  shelters  but  75,000  souls;  that 
there  is  no  vehicular  traffic  within  the  old  city  walls  because  of  the 
steps  among  the  bazaars;  and  that  there  is  not  a  Jew  or  a  synagogue 
in  this  Arab  city  with  its  permitted  Christian  constituency.  The 
25,000  visitors  in  the  city  were  not  only  Christian  Easter  pilgrims, 
for  many  Moslems  were  returning  from  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

We  attended  four  services  this  Easter  memorable  to  us:  an 
Anglican  service  at  sunrise  in  the  garden  site,  in  the  excavation  of 
a  church  in  whose  wall  was  a  door  that  might  well  have  been  en¬ 
trance  to  a  tomb.  This  is  the  generally  accepted  Protestant  locus  of 
the  Resurrection.  At  9:30  we  shared  in  a  community  service  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  where  preached  a  Methodist  minister  from  Chicago.  At 

11:00  we  found  our  way  into  the  heart  of  the  old  city  where  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — Greek  and  Armenian — a  service  in 
the  Latin  form  was  being  held.  Next  day  we  managed  to  slip  in 
through  the  still  remaining  crowds  into  the  central  shrine  held  to 
have  been  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  In  the  evening  we  shared  for  a  time 
in  the  Evensong  of  St.  George’s  Church,  testifying  to  the  longtime 
presence  of  the  British.  Before  we  left  the  city  two  days  later  we 
had  seen  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Q’mran  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  On  our  last  morning  we  visited  pro¬ 
grams  of  aid  conducted  by  Church  World  Service — a  garment-making 
project  in  the  city,  and  a  dietetic  center  for  mothers  and  young 
children  on  a  ridge  from  which  one  could  see  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  west  and  Moab  to  the  east.  For  us  we  must  acknowledge  there 
is  more  “resurrection  and  the  life”  in  the  new  Israel  than  in  the  old 
Jerusalem. 


XII  -  EGYPT 


To  get  down  into  Egypt  land  from  Jordanian  Jerusalem  one  may 
not  fly  over  Israel;  one  flies  east  over  Jordan,  out  over  Moab,  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  west  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  and  so  into  Cairo.  We  were  piloted  about  parts  of  the  city  by 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Alex  Kern,  alumni  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
now  on  the  faculty  of,  the  University  of  Iowa,  but  on  a  tour  of  duty 
with  the  American  University  in  Cairo.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Peter¬ 
son,  also  of  Wisconsin,  on  a  Ford  Foundation  corn-production  pro¬ 
gram,  also  took  us  along  the  farm-lands  of  the  Nile.  We  had  learned 
that  in  a  similar  F.A.O.  program  in  Italy,  by  an  expenditure  of  $40,- 
000  for  American  hybrid  seed  corn,  the  value  of  the  Mediterranean 
corn  crop  had  been  increased  by  $20,000,000. 

While  we  took  time  out  for  Egyptian  antiquities,  from  the  pyra¬ 
mids  below  Cairo  to  the  temples  of  Karnak  at  Luxor,  we  had  more 
interest  in  the  Aswan  dam,  600  miles  up  the  river.  There  we  found 
nearing  completion  the  structure  that  will  equal  14  pyramids,  rise 
360  feet  above  the  river  bed,  extend  for  a  length  of  three  miles  with 
a  roadway  across  the  top  120  feet  wide,  will  generate  10,000,000 
K.W.H.  of  electricity,  and  add  2,000,000  acres  to  the  7,000,000  now 
under  irrigation.  Its  cost:  $1,000,000,000 — half  what  we  are  spending 
every  month  in  Vietnam.  And  this  structure,  which  Mr.  Dulles 
would  not  let  us  share  in,  is  devised  and  funded  by  the  Russians; 
and  built  by  Arab  engineers  and  Egyptian  workmen.  What  might 
we  have  done  to  aid  this  ancient  civilization  in  its  struggle  from 
poverty  to  a  more  encouraging  plateau  of  security? 

XIII  -  TURKEY 

Istanbul,  a  city  of  2,500,000  with  500  mosques,  is  the  touch  of 
the  Moslem  world  on  Europe.  We  were  glad  to  meet  there  Rev. 
Melvin  Wittier,  of  Yankton  College  and  Hartford  Seminary,  head 
of  our  Near  East  Mission,  and  with  him  J.  C.  McGilvary,  Secretary 
for  Hospitals  all  about  the  world  for  the  United  Church  Board  for 
World  Ministries,  and  serving  several  churches  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Homer  Kalcas,  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  a  graduate 
thirty  years  ago  at  Hartford  Seminary,  took  us  to  the  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bosporus,  and  late  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  to  meet  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras.  This  Patriarch 
it  was  who  went  down  to  Jerusalem  from  his  seat  in  Istanbul  to  meet 
Pope  Paul,  returning  from  a  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Bombay,  and 
in  Jerusalem  exchanged  with  him  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  the  first  time 


since  the  12th  Century  that  the  Church  of  the  East  and  the  Church 
of  the  West  had  had  anything  to  do  with  each  other.  A  new  day  is 
moving  in  upon  us. 


XIV  -  GREECE 

Across  to  Athens,  where  Prof.  Emeritus  Hamilcar  Alivisatos  of 
the  Department  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Athens,  tells  us 
that  when  he  came  to  the  city  as  a  boy  it  had  120,000  people.  Now 
sixty  years  later  it  has  2,000,000,  one-fourth  of  the  8,000,000  people 
in  the  mountainous  country  of  Greece. 

We  learn  that  it  was  the  internecine  character  of  the  wars 
in  ancient  Greece  that  weakened  her  before  the  attacks  of  external 
enemies.  In  the  year  the  Parthenon  was  opened,  438  B.C.,  in  the 
theater  of  Dionysus  below  its  walls,  Sophocles  was  producing 
Antigone  in  which  one  hears  that  ^‘man  is  born  to  love  and  not  to 
hate.”  Did  we  learn,  and  the  Church  proclaim,  what  classical  Greece 
in  her  agony  found  out,  the  nations  might  be  spared  many  a  pain. 

From  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Acropolis,  it  was  moving  to 
contemplate  the  barren  rock,  once  Mars  Hall,  where  Paul  declaimed, 
“Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  very  re¬ 
ligious,  for  as  I  passed  along  I  observed  the  many  objects  of  your 
worship  .  .  .  .” 


XV  -  ITALY 

Naples  was  for  us  Casa  Mia  revisited,  a  small  settlement  work 
started  in  1945  by  the  Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee, 
where  Miss  Hulda  Stetler  of  Fountain  City,  Wis.,  has  served  for 
twenty  years.  It  must  now  be  moved  from  the  water  front  to  an 
available  site  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  of  which  but  $35,000  is  yet  in 
hand. 

In  Rome  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  dean  of  Protestant  observers  at  the  Vatican 
Councils,  to  Father  Thomas  Stransky,  Secretary  of  the  Vatican  Com¬ 
mission  on  Ecumenism.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  lived  in  Milwaukee 
till  1948,  and  more  important,  was  about  to  go  to  Geneva  to  confer 
with  Protestant  leaders  about  projects  on  which  Protestants  and 
Catholics  could  cooperate  in  world  service. 

XVI  -  GENEVA 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  now  equipped  with  a  splendid 
and  functional  set  of  modern  buildings  for  its  world-wide  work  out 


of  Geneva.  There  we  conferred  with  Dr.  Leslie  Cooke,  formerly 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Coventry  through  the 
bombings  of  the  War.  Now  head  of  DICARWS — Division  of  Inter¬ 
church  Aid,  Refugees  and  World  Service — he  administers  a  staff  of 
seventeen  in  carrying  out  a  program  in  response  to  desperate  appeals 
from  many  parts.  It  was  with  Dr.  Cooke  that  Father  Stransky  was  to 
confer.  And  it  is  from  his  office  that  the  well-drilling  programs  for 
India  are  sent  out.  Those  who  criticize  the  World  Council  should 
visit  this  center,  and  sense  the  devotion  of  its  leaders  and  the  relev¬ 
ance  of  their  service  to  human  need. 

XVII  -  BERLIN 

It  was  with  more  than  usual  interest  that  we  then  visited  our 
daughter  and  son-in-law  and  their  five  children  in  West  Berlin.  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Reuman  spent  the  first  two  years  of  their  married 
life  in  central  China,  then  two  years  in  southern  Germany,  and  now, 
after  ten  years  in  States,  another  two  years  in  Berlin,  all  with  the 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

The  most  impressive  day  under  their  guidance  was  when  Dr. 
Reuman  took  me  into  East  Berlin  for  an  eight-hour  day,  interview¬ 
ing  six  Protestant  pastors.  Among  them  we  found  a  great  range  of 
feeling — from  those  who  deplored  their  inability  to  see  their  children 
in  West  Berlin  but  twice  a  year,  Christmas  and  Easter;  to  those  who 
observed  that  here  was  a  given  political  situation  in  which  the  church 
as  always  and  anywhere  must  minister  to  men;  to  those  who  felt 
that  about  them  a  new  society  was  emerging,  which  the  church  should 
guide  and  assist.  One  of  these  pastors,  who  had  been  obliged  to  serve 
as  chaplain  to  1500  persons  executed  by  the  Nazis,  has  founded 
Aktion  Siihn^zeichen — Action  for  Atonement — holding  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  receive  into  themselves  not  just  their  own  sins, 
but  the  consequences  of  the  sins  of  society,  that  society  be  redeemed 
from  its  guilt  and  stain.  This  company  carries  on  its  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  broken  city  of  Berlin.  Let  no  one  think  that  Christians 
are  not  trying  many  a  where  to  heal  the  brokenness  of  the  world. 

XVIII  -  ENGLAND 

If  there  is  one  sign  more  than  another  of  this  healing  of  a  broken 
world  in  Britain,  it  seems  to  me  it  centers  about  Coventry  Cathedral. 
Built  at  right  angles  to  the  standing  walls  of  the  old  cathedral, 
burned  by  the  bombings  of  November  14,  1940,  it  is  distinguished 
not  only  for  its  adventurous  architecture,  but  for  its  achievement  of 


a  spirit  of  reconciliation.  The  Chapel  of  Christian  Unity  provides 
premises  where  Christians  of  any  denomination  may  worship.  The 
Chapel  of  Christ  the  Servant,  overlooking  the  industrial  city,  is  the 
center  for  labor  guilds  and  unions.  This  great  cathedral  was  built 
with  funds,  not  only  from  the  British  people,  but  from  America, 
Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany.  German  youth 
came  over  to  reconstruct  the  walls  of  the  old  and  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  new.  No  wonder  its  walls  bear  the  inscription  ^^Father  for¬ 
give.”  The  sequel  to  which  is  that  in  the  Dresden  Cathedral,  whose 
city  had  borne  our  bombings  at  the  end  of  the  war  killing  30,000  per¬ 
sons  in  30  minutes,  there  gathered  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  that 
tragedy  a  company  of  3,000  to  share  in  a  requiem  mass  for  their 
dead.  And  on  the  next  day  in  that  same  Dresden  Cathedral  they 
sang  Benjamin  Britten’s  ^AVar  Requiem”  for  the  Coventry  Cathedral. 
Thus  is  the  word  of  reconciliation  lifted  up  by  the  music  and  prayers 
of  the  Church.  One  comes  away  from  such  a  place  with  desire  to 
realize  the  theme  symbolized  on  the  exterior  of  Coventry,  of  St. 
Michael  slaying  the  Devil. 

What  generalizations  do  we  bring  back  from  this  excursion  in 
search  of  humane  religion  and  world  Christianity? 

1.  Missions  and  missionaries  are  worth  all  the  money  we  have 
ever  put  on  them,  jor  the  effect  they  have  had  on  the  configuration 
of  the  world.  Who  can  overestimate  the  effect  of  a  Galen  Weaver  on 
the  Cross-currents  of  the  Pacific,  of  a  Doshisha  University  in  the 
fashioning  the  new  Japan,  of  a  Brokenshire  Hospital  in  shaping  the 
bodies  and  the  hearts  of  Filipinos?  Bet  your  money  on  missionaries 
any  time. 

2.  Missions  in  our  time  must  emphasize  the  h'jumanitarian 
aspects  of  their  service  to  mankind.  Whether  it  be  the  ^^secular” 
service  of  a  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philippines;  well-drilling 
operations  in  rural  India;  or  blankets  to  earthquake  reliefers  in  Tur¬ 
key,  only  by  such  services  can  the  goodwill  of  the  Gospel  really  be 
conveyed. 

3.  The  Social  Action,  Ecumenically  Unifying,  and  World  Unit¬ 
ing  Nations  are  all  of  one  piece.  William  Woodard  in  exploring  the 
sympathies  between  religions  in  Tokyo;  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of 
Istanbul  with  his  Kiss  of  Peace  in  Jerusalem;  and  Father  Stransky 
traveling  from  Rome  to  Geneva  to  confer  on  service  projects  in  which 
all  Christians  may  unite,  all  certify  a  solidarity  of  mankind  which 
we  do  not  invent  but  discover. 


4.  Reconciliation  is  not  the  work  of  missionaries  only;  it  is  our 
work,  too. 

From  Coventry  CathedraPs  “Father  Forgive/’  to  Dresden’s 
requiem,  and  from  German  pastors’  Action  for  Atonement,  we  are  all 
drawn  into  a  receptivity  to  the  pain  of  the  world  in  its  struggle 
toward  redemption. 

I  think  of  two  men  engaged  in  Chicago  in  1942  in  the  work  on 
releasing  atomic  reaction.  One  of  them  was  Prof.  Farrington  Daniels, 
head  then  of  the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  When  V-J  Day  came  he  was  stopped  on  the  Midway  at  Chicago 
University  with  congratulations  that  he  had  helped  end  the  war.  He 
said,  “I  am  glad  for  my  children;  but  I  am  not  so  certain  about  my 
grandchildren.”  When  he  heard  that  fall  that  I  was  going  to  try  to 
preach  on  the  Atom  Bomb,  he  called  me  long  distance  and  said,  “You 
mut  tell  them  that  there  simply  must  not  be  another  atomic  war.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  has  devoted  his  later  years,  while 
President  of,  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  Moderator  of  our 
church  in  Madison,  to  the  study  of  Solar  Energy.  He  has  devised 
a  panel  reflector  that  is  heating  water  on  the  tops  of  apartments  in 
Japan  and  Israel,  that  will  give  one  water  in  winter  for  a  shower  and 
in  summer  for  hot  tea.  Now  he  is  trying  to  devise  a  concave  re¬ 
flector  that  will  sell  for  $2.50  (not  $25.00,  since  it  could  not  be  sold 
for  that  where  it  is  needed),  which  he  hopes  might  be  used  to  boil 
water  in  Mexico  and  India,  to  cook  their  rice  and  other  vegetables. 
Then  in  India  those  cow-chips,  now  their  only  fuel,  could  go  back 
on  the  land  and  keep  it  fertile.  He  is  concerned  about  India;  his 
wife  was  born  on  the  mission  field  there.  He  is  world  minded;  his 
brother  was  long  a  Presbyterian  medical  missionary  in  China. 

The  other  noted  scientist  in  Chicago  of,  the  1940’s  that  I  knew 
was  Dr.  Arthur  Compton,  alumnus  of  the  College  of  Wooster.  My 
father  and  mother  and  my  wife  and  I  all  studied  under  his  father. 
Arthur  Compton’s  scientific  skills  were  commandeered  during  the  war 
for  the  development  of  atomic  power.  Thereafter  he  served  for  a 
time  as  president  of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  But  on 
leaving  there  he  founded  a  World  Botherhood  Movement.  And  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  import  of  his  words  he  said,  “Unless  man’s 
love  of  humanity  keeps  pace  with  his  inventive  genius,  he  will  de¬ 
stroy  himself.”  He  spoke  whereof  he  knew. 

Two  passages  from  St.  Paul  have  been  running  with  me  these 
days.  In  the  last  chapter  of  his  great  letter  to  the  Ephesians  he  wrote. 


'Tor  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places”  (6:12),  as  the  King  James  ver¬ 
sion  has  it.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  New  English  Bible  has 
strengthened  the  force  of  these  words  by  attempting  to  lift  them 
out  of  their  political  configuration  into  those  of,  the  cosmic:  'Tor 
our  fight  is  not  against  human  foes,  but  against  cosmic  powers,  against 
authorities  and  potentates  of  this  dark  world,  against  superhuman 
forces  of  evil  in  the  heavens.”  It  is  true  that  Dante  in  the  Divine 
Comedy  lifted  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  struggle  of  his  day  into 
the  empyrean  of  classical  allusion  and  Christian  cosmology.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  John  Milton,  after  he  had  written  his  great  prose  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  mighty  struggle  for  the  Commonwealth, 
had  finally  to  express  himself  in  Paradise  Lost.  Yet,  with  all  the 
perils  involved,  we  do  well  to  address  ourselves  to  the  political  and 
social  configurations  of  the  struggle  in  our  age.  Unser  Kampf,  our 
battle,  the  battle  for  righteousness,  is  not  first  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  political  principles,  against  the  blind  powers  of  darkness  that 
are  rending  the  world,  against  moral  blindness  in  high  places  and  in 
responsible  and  irresponsible  quarters.  St.  PauPs  struggle  was  not 
in  a  philosophical  vacuum;  and  ours,  to  take  a  worthy  stance  in  the 
story  of  mankind,  must  address  itself  to  the  social  reconstruction  of 
humanity — now. 

The  other  word  of  St.  Paul  that  has  been  disturbing,  fortifying 
and  comforting  me,  in  this  period  of  so  many  walls,  is  in  the  second 
chapter  of  that  same  great  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  "He  is  our  peace 
who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  us  [Jew  and  Gentile] ;  having  abolished  in  his 
flesh  the  enmity  ....  for  to  make  in  himself  of,  the  twain  one  new 
man  [a  new  humanity],  so  making  peace;  that  he  might  reconcile 
both  unto  God  [for  good]  in  one  body  on  the  cross,  having  slain  the 
enmity  [not  the  enemy]  thereby;  and  came  and  preached  peace  to 
them  that  are  near  and  to  them  that  are  afar  off.”  (2:14-17.)  Two 
cultural  viewpoints  must  often  be  crowded  into  one  body  or  mind, 
which  is  a  resolution  of  vectors  of  psychic  force  that  takes  place  on 
a  cross.  Something  like  that  is  taking  place  in  our  time  on  a  vasty 
scale.  The  individual  and  personal  life  of  the  human  spirit,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  erect  staff  of  the  cross  and  in  the  human  torso  of  man, 
is  in  struggle  with  the  social  and  involving  life  of  man,  represented 
by  the  horizontality  of  the  outstretched  arms  and  hands.  If  they  be 
not  clenched  into  weapons,  which  we  call  "arms,”  they  may  be  used 
as  Christ  used  his  to  bless  men  and  draw  them  to  himself.  The 


resolution  of  the  ideological  diff.erences,  the  relief  of  the  political 
strains,  requires  that  some  and  at  last  many  take  both  views  into 
their  bodies  and  their  minds,  and  wrestle  through  with  them  as  on  a 
cross,  until  the  world  can  receive  and  comprehend  them  both  as  parts 
of  the  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Human  Form. 

Walls  must  go.  The  ground  of  unity  must  be  discovered.  i\nd  it 
is  to  this  unity — not  external  nor  territorial,  not  traversed  by  travel, 
but  transformed  by  travail — that  we  must  reach  out  and  lay  hold 
upon  in  the  struggle  of  the  age. 

And  this  dilemma,  with  which  the  World  Confronts  the  Church, 
must  be  resolved  in  our  time,  and  at  home  before  it  can  be  relieved 
abroad.  To  invest  life  in  this  issue  is  not  to  be  relieved  of  tension, 
but  to  be  imbued  with  strength,  the  strength  by  which  God  through 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Man  overcomes  the  world  with  His 
more  glorious  Truth. 

Let  us  ‘Telieve  in  God,  because  we  find  seeking  to  express  itself 
in  men  a  unity  they  do  not  invent,  a  righteousness  that  rebukes  them, 
and  a  hope  that  outruns  history.”  (From  a  letter  by  George  Albert 
Coe,  Professor  of  Religious  Education  at  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York,  1909-1922.) 

And  I  trust  you  are  often  helped  here,  as  I  have  been  for  many 
years,  by  the  words  from  the  Statement  of  Faith  of  the  Park  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Greeley,  which  I  hope  are  in  your  faith  now 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church: 

^^We  believe  in  one  God,  the  eternal  Father; 

Manifest  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord; 

And  abiding  and  working  in  the  heart  of  man  as  a  Holy  Spirit.” 
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